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EDITORIALS 


A RETURN —Unless we miss our guess, by a 
TO SANITY wide mark, a good many canning in- 

dustry eyes are going to be leveled 
for a time on a little town in Pennsylvania just over 
the Maryland line. For from that town of Hungerford 
last week came an announcement that’s likely to fire 
the imagination of every canner with an independent 
heart. We refer, of course, to the announcement of 
Hungerford Packing Company’s president Bill Free, 
Sr., (carried on our Review Page last week) stating 
that the firm would limit its production of canned 
tomatoes this year to orders on hand on or before 
September 5. In other words on tomatoes this year, 
the company is returning to the almost forgotten, 
much to be desired futures method of selling. The 
important difference of course, in line with present day 
practice, is that the Canner will carry the merchandise, 
with definite agreement on delivery time. 


First reaction to this might be an assumption that 


Bill Free is not very anxious to pack tomatoes this- 


year. That’s only partly true. He advises the writer 
that he likes to pack tomatoes and anyone who has ever 


_ seen his product would understand why. On the other 


hand, this hard-headed, free thinking business man has 
faced up to the fact, that if he is to stay in business he 
must show a profit. To put it mildly, it’s ironical that 
in this day and age, this type of—no not thinking— 
this type of action represents a new approach in the 
ranks of small and medium size canners. 


To digress a moment, one of Pennsylvania’s most 
highly respected and successful canners who has since 
gone to his heavenly reward, used to say that knowing 
cost was relatively unimportant, for it was necessary 
to sell at the market regardless of cost. From the 
standpoint of selling, it was pretty hard to knock 
down that argument. To be sure if a canner has a bet- 
ter than a run of mine product and at least a moderate 
consumer demand for his label, he can command two 
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or three cents, or now-a-days a nickel or even a dime, 
a dozen more for his product, but there’s no gainsaying 
the fact that the market influences the price of even 
nationally advertised products which sell anywhere 
from a nickel to as much as thirty cents a dozen over 
the market, depending on the supply situation. 


With that in mind, it’s easy to see that the position 
of a firm trying to do a good job on tomatoes might 
become a bit exasperating at times. It’s a well known 
fact, over here in the east particularly, that the run 
of the mine tomato canner don’t expect to make a profit 
on first sales of tomatoes. Actually, this goes for some 
other commodities too. A glance at some of the prices 
being quoted today on new packs is evidence enough 
to substantiate that statement. In the aggregate they 
represent pretty tough competition for a canner who 
knows his costs and shoots for a profit. 


' All of which is not to say, of course, that there are 
not a goodly number of canners in the same position 
as the Hungerford firm. There are, and every one 
knows it, and since they usually pack a quality product 
and are good business men, they know pretty well 
approximately how many cases they might expect to 
sell in a given year. The unknown quantity though, is 
the price. .. . s.a.p. The question is, what would happen 
if most of these returned to this not quite forgotten, 
future method of selling geared to a firm price con- 
tract. There are many indications that buyers have 
finally come to realize that a runaway market is just 
as bad for them, as it is for the canner. As a matter 
of fact, that accounts, in some measure at least, for 
the niggardly buying habits that have become so gen- 
eral today. There is no telling just what is going to 
happen, in the apparently isolated Hungerford case 
this year, but it-does seem reasonable to believe that if 
there was some concerted effort by canners and buyers 
alike to return to this sane and sensible method of 


future operation, everyone concerned could be the 
better for it. 
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FOODS IN GLASS 


1952 Fruit Spread Production Rises 
Despite Lowered QM Requirements 


Commercial production of standard 
fruit spreads in the United States is 
estimated to have amounted to 650,000,- 
uvvJ pounds in 1952, compared with pro- 
auction of 624,600,000 pounds in 1951. 
‘the estimate is contained in a Prelimi- 
nary Report of a survey by the U. S. 
Vepartment of Commerce, Office of In- 
austry and Commerce. With adjustment 
ivr imports and exports, production at 
cnis level provides 4.2 pounds of pre- 
serves and jams, jellies, fruit butters 
aad marmalades for each American con- 
sumer. 

The 1952 increase in over-all produc- 
t.on in the industry was made in the face 
vi decreased demand by the Armed 
rorees, whose procurement program in 
iscb1 accounted for more than 16 percent 
ut industry output. In 1951, deliveries to 
Armed Services’ warehouses amounted to 
103,357,000 pounds of preserves and 
jams, jellies, and fruit butters. In 1952, 
ae:iveries amounted to 20,246,000, which 
is comparable in volume to that recorded 
in 1949 and 1950. 

This preliminary report in the annual 
Freserve Industry survey, sponsored and 
nnanced by the National Preservers’ As- 
sociation, is based on returns from 121 
manufacturers reporting production of 
the main types of fruit spread in 1952 
and 1951 (110 reporting all or part of 
their production by fruit types). Pro- 
duction of these reporting companies 
comprised 69 percent of the industry 
total. 


PRESERVES & JAMS—Production of 
preserves and jams increased by 2.8 per- 
cent, from an_ estimated 302,800,000 
pounds in 1952, with substantial in- 
creases in strawberry, red raspberry, and 
blackberry among the fruit types re- 
ported. Decreases occurred in grape, 
peach and cherry. 


The gains in strawberry, red raspberry 


and blackberry preserves and jams oc- 
curred in the Northeast and Midwest. 
Peach jam, despite showing a net de- 
crease in the combined production of all 
firms reporting, registered increases of 
over 20 percent in the Northeast and the 
Midwest, and an increase of over 12 per- 
cent in the South. The decrease was reg- 
istered entirely in the production of firms 
reporting from the West. 


JELLIES—Production of standard jel- 
lies, which was estimated at 224,700,000 
pounds in 1951, increased by 2.2 percent. 
Production in 1952, on the basis of the 
preliminary data, is estimated at 229,- 
600,000 pounds. Among the main fruit 
types, increased production of apple and 
apple mixture jellies more than out- 
weighed a decrease in grape jelly. In- 
creases likewise occurred in production 
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of currant, crabapple and_ blackberry 
jelly. 

BUTTERS—Fruit butters, chiefly apple, 
regained the production level of 1950, 
after the decline to 68,500,000 pounds in 
1951. Production of fruit butters in- 
creased by 18.7 percent, to reach an esti- 
mated volume of 81,300,000 pounds in 
1952. Production in the Northeast in- 
creased by about 10 percent, while the 
gains in the other areas ranged between 
21 and 25 percent. 


MARMALADE—Marmalade production 
decreased markedly in the South and the 
West, outweighing gains in the North- 
east and the Midwest. The net decrease 
in 1952 from 1951 levels for all firms 
combined, was 2.9 percent. In 1951, 
marmalade production was estimated at 
28,600,000 pounds; the indicated volume 
for 1952 is 27,800,000 pounds. 


CONTAINER USAGE 


TY PE—Information on container usage 
contributed by firms whose two-year 
operations form the basis of this pre- 
liminary report indicates increased usage 
of glass and decreased usage of number 
10 eans or other non-glass containers in 
the pack of all four main fruit spread 
products. Here again the decreased de- 
mand from the Armed Forces is reflected. 

In preserves and jams, these firms 
packed 87.8 percent of their 1951 pound- 
age in glass. In 1952, the proportion in 
glass rose to 93.6 percent. Volume in 
number 10 cans declined from 9.5 per- 
cent to 4.6 percent between the two 
years, and that in other non-glass con- 
tainers, from 2.7 to 1.8 percent. 

Jellies packed in glass rose from 81.7 
percent of total reported volume in 1951, 
to 86.6 percent in 1952 while the volume 
in number 10 cans decreased from 13.3 
percent to 9.1 percent, and that in other 
non-glass containers, from 5.0 to 4.3 per- 
cent. Data in this preliminary report in- 
cludes that of a relatively larger number 
of firms in the Northeast than in the 
Midwest and West. This is apparent in 
the high proportion of jellies reported 
packed in non-glass containers. 

Fruit butters and marmalades in 1952 
also showed an _ increased proportion 
packed in glass. The firms reporting in 
both years packed 92.9 percent of their 
fruit butters in glass in 1951, and 94.3 
percent in 1952. Their reported glass- 
packed marmalade production amounted 
to 87.8 percent of the total in 1951, and 
89.9 percent in the year following. 
Marmalade packed in number 10 cans de- 
clined from 10.6 percent of their pack in 
1951 to 8.9 percent in 1952. 


SIZE—The 1952 proportion of total 
reported glass-packed preserves and jams 
put up in consumer units of less than 
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one pound capacity remained at about 
the 1951 level. The proportion was 48.4 
percent in 1951 and 49.5 percent in 1952. 
Volume contained in glasses of one 
pound content decreased from 29.3 to 
25.0 percent of the total between the 
two years, and that in glasses of over 
one pound capacity increased from 22.3 
percent to 25.5 percent. 

The 1952 glass pack of standard jellies 
increased in the direction of consumer 
units containing over one pound, al- 
though the predominance of glass con- 
tainers holding less than one pound con- 
tinued. The companies reporting in both 
years showed 19.1 percent of their total 
glass pack in containers exceeding one 
pound in capacity in 1951, and 21.5 per- 
cent in 1952. The proportion of the total 
glass pack of jellies in sizes of less than 
one pound capacity decreased from 76.8 
percent to 73.8 percent between the two 
years. 

The pack of fruit butters in glasses of 
less than one pound capacity decreased 
in proportion to the total glass pack, 
from 17.6 percent in 1951 to 14.0 percent 
in 1952. Predominance in glasses con- 
taining over one pound increased, from 
79.2 percent to 81.9 percent. In marma- 
lades, the decrease was in one pound 
glasses. The proportion in glasses of 
under one pound and over one pound 
capacity increased. 


THATCHER GLASS OPENS 
NEW DETROIT OFFICE 


The Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co., 
Ine., of Elmira, New York, has an- 
nounced the opening of their new Detroit 
Office, Room 834, Lafayette Building, 149 
Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan, tel- 
ephone WOodward 3-2278. The new 
office will serve customers of both the 
Container Division and the McKee Glass 
Division. 

Robert H. Scully, formerly of the New 
York City office, will be the Detroit 
representative for the McKee Glass Di- 
vision, while Bruce Sutton will continue 
to represent Thatcher’s Container Divi- 
sion. Mr. Sutton previously maintained 
a private office in Detroit. 


O-1 MAN GETS COMMERCE POST 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
announced August 17 the appointment of 
Walter A. Edwards of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio, to an in- 
terim post of Special Assistant to the 
Director of Containers and Packaging 
Division of the Chemical, Rubber & For- 
est Products Bureau, NPA. 

Acting NPA Administrator, H. B. Me- 
Coy announced that Mr. Edwards will 
later assume broader responsibilities 
in the new Commerce organization which 
will succeed NPA. 

Mr. Edwards is on loan from his Com- 
pany to the government under a rotation 
system by which the services of experi- 
enced industry personnel are provided 
for the new business and defense mobili- 
zation programs. 

Mr. Edwards is married and has two 
children. 
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AGRICULTURE 


New-Era—Near-Wilt Resistant 


Pea Variety 


The University of Wisconsin, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, recently 
issued bulletin 504 introducing a new 
pea variety of paramount interest to the 
canned pea industry. Developed princi- 
pally by Professor D. J. Hagedorn with 
Professors W. W. Hare and J. C. Walker 
participating, the new Early Perfection 
type canning pea ushers in a “New Era” 
since it is the first suitable canning pea 
with inherent resistance to near-wilt, a 
disease that has troubled growers and 
canners for more than 15 years. It is 
also resistant to wilt and bean mosaic. 
Since these characteristics heralded a 
new era in canning pea development, 
that was the name selected from several 
others proposed. 


The results of several years testing 
(the cross was made in 1942) show 
clearly that this pea can produce a high 
yield of good quality peas under a wide 
range of growing conditions in Wiscon- 
sin. Reports from Ellensburg, Washing- 
ton to Geneva, New York on its perform- 
ance in 1952, indicate also that it com- 
pares favorably with other varieties in 
other areas. Limited quantities of seed 
will be available from commercial seeds- 
men in 1954. 


Near-wilt frequently wilts and kills 
plants just as the pods are developing. 
The most serious damage occurs on late 
maturing varieties and during warm 
growing seasons. Except for Delwiche 
Commando, all wilt-resistant varieties 
are susceptible to near-wilt. There has 
been reported a very high incidence of 
near-wilt in Wisconsin Pea fields this 
year. 


Delwiche Commando, the only variety 
resistant to both wilt and near-wilt, has 
been used widely by pea breeders as a 
source of resistance to near-wilt but has 
never been used extensively for canning. 
Since its pods are rather “tight”? when 
mature, they are hard to break open in 
the vining process. Sometime the variety 
sets quite a few blanks, or undeveloped 
peas. And, if harvesting is delayed 
much after the best canning stage, the 
canned peas have an unpleasant taste. 


For these reasons there has remained 
a need for a canning pea resistant to 
wilt and near-wilt, high yielding, and of 
good canning quality. The New Era 
Canning Pea promises to be such a 
variety. 


DESCRIPTION OF NEW ERA 


New Era is an Early Perfection type 
of canning pea, reaching canning stage 
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Introduced 


two or three days earlier than Wisconsin 
Perfection. It is determinate-vined and 
produces a high percentage of “doubles” 
—two pods per blossoming node instead 
of the usual one pod. 

The foliage is a medium green color. 
The pods are almost straight, about three 
inches long, and have blunt ends. There 
seems to be less tendency for blanks, or 
undeveloped peas, in pods of this variety 
than in other varieties commonly grown 
for canning in Wisconsin. 

In plant type, New Era is much like 
most other Early Perfection varieties. 
The following description is given for 
those who are interested in more specific 
plant type data. This is a composite of 
the information obtained on plant type 
at several locations in Wisconsin during 
the past three seasons. 


Canning stage 


Plant height (inches).:............ 28 
21 
Nodes pods borne on?...........0 14-21 


Heavy; 
Zigzag 
7 
Length of pods (inches)......... 3 
No. peas per pl:tan..............06 40 
Seed stage 
light green 
Size 
DOR 143 
No. per 100 grams ................ 526 
Drum-shaped, 
Wrinkled 


NEW TOMATO PEST FOUND 
IN MARYLAND 


A new pest has been found in tomato 
fields in at least seven Maryland counties. 
Extension specialists from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, cooperating with 
growers and commercial fieldmen, first 
found russet mites in a Worcester county 
tomato field last month. 


Since then the mites have been found 
in Wicomico, Dorchester, Caroline, Har- 
ford, Carroll and Cecil Counties. 

This is the first time russet mites have 
been found in the state, although New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania reported the 
pest last year, The mites were first dis- 
covered in California in 1940. 


Russet mites are small and teardrop 
shaped. It takes about 200, placed end to 


‘end, to add up to an inch. Because of 


their tiny size, the presence of mites is 
usually first detected by signs of their 
damage. 


Russet mites cause tomato stems to 
turn russet or copper colored from the 
stem upward, while the lower leaves of 
of the plants turn brown and wither. 
Top branches may remain green, but be- 
cause the lower leaves wither, the fruit 
is exposed to sunscald. 


Infestations may start with one to- 
mato plant and spread outward in a cir- 
cular patttrn. The oldest known infesta- 
tion in Worcester County spread through 
an eight acre field in a month. 


University of Maryland entomologists 
recommend dusting with sulfur to pre- 
vent the spread of mites in tomato fields. 
The sulfur dust will prevent mites from 
spreading, but will not wipe out infesta- 
tions. 


The entomologists say that growers 
can use any strength of 325 mesh sulfur, 
up to 70 percent, that is readily avail- 
able. They advise 30 to 40 pounds per 
acre. Fungicides or diluents may be 
mixed with the sulfur. 

Sulfur dust had been found effective 
in California, where growers start dust- 
ing soon after plants are established, 
repeating treatments every three or four 
weeks. 


If only a small spot is found to be in- 
fested, the entomologists say that it may 
be possible to hold the mites in check by 
hand dusting each infested spot and an 
area about three rows around the affected 
plants. 


The entomologists caution that toma- 
toes treated with sulfur must be thor- 
oughly washed before canning, because 
even a minute amount of sulfur may 
cause an off flavor in the product. 


KEEP STRAWBERRIES OFF 
TOMATO LAND 


Repeated complaints of wilting and 
dying strawberry plants are reaching the 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Cornell University, at 
Geneva from commercial growers and 
home gardeners alike, and in many cases 
the trouble has been diagnosed as due to 
Verticillium wilt. 


The wilt is generally most severe in 
strawberries grown on land cropped to 
tomatoes the year before, declares Dr. 
A. J. Braun, Station plant disease 
specialist. The wilt fungus attacks a 
number of vegetable and fruit crops, but 
builds up most rapidly on the decaying 
tissues of tomatoes, potatoes, peppers, 
and egg plants, he says. 


Strawberries should not be planted in 
soil where these crops have recently 
grown or where wilt has recently been 
observed, advises Doctor Braun. 


Spraying has no effect on Verticillium 
wilt since the fungus enters the straw- 
berry plant through the roots and grows 
inside the plant. 
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Indicated Reduction in Tomato Production 
Offsets Increase in Other Vegetables 


Compared with last year, indicated 
production increases as of August 1, 
of 12% for snap beans, 48% for cabbage 
for kraut, 5% for sweet corn and 6% for 
peas, are offset by an indicated reduction 
of 20% in the production of processing 
tomatoes, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The reduced 
production in tomatoes is the result of a 
sharp reduction in acreage in practically 
all of the important producing states. 
For the country as a whole the prospec- 
tive average yield of tomatoes, based on 
August 1 conditions, is slightly above 
last years near record figure despite the 
fact that indicated yields are below 
average in a belt of states extending 
from Virginia westward through Teh- 
nessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Texas. The indicated production of 
2,814,910 tons, though 20% less than 
1952, is only 6% under the 10 year aver- 
age. There were only three states, Ken- 
tucky, Colorado and Utah that did not 
reduce tomato acreage this year; two of 
these, Kentucky and Utah will have more 
tomatoes and they will be joined by New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania where sharp 
increases in yield are indicated and by 
Florida with a moderate increase. All of 
the rest of the states will have less 
tomatoes. Indicated production for the 
seven leading states compared with 1952 
and the 10 year averages are listed be- 
low for comparison. 


THOUSANDS OF TONS 


1942-51 1952 


Indicated 


Average Revised 19538 
California ....1134.5 1817.7 1280.0 
Indiana ........ 357.7 288.0 252.0 
New York .... 163.3 236.9 172.0 
New Jersey 223.4 187.0 211.0 
Pennsylvania 166.5 177.5 187.8 
180.7 207.0 206.0 


Maryland... 212.3 129.3 115.5 


BEANS—Prospects for snap beans in- 
creased slightly during the month of 
July. Indicated production as of August 


1, is 269,150 tons compared with 267,450. 


tons on July 1. These figures compare 
with a production of 239,930 tons in 1952 
and an average of 232,200 tons, or up 12 
and 16% respectively. Prospects declined 
during the month in Maryland, Delaware 
and Pennsylvania, remained about the 
same in New York, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
Washington, and the Ozarks and in- 
creased perceptibly in Tennessee from 
an indicated yield of 1.8 tons on July 1 
to 2.4 tons on August 1 raising the in- 
dicated production from 8,100 tons to 
10,800 tons. The nationwide increase 
over last year would provide a yield in 
cases just about equivalent to the total 
shipments during the 1952-1953 season. 


CORN—The first estimate of 1953 pro- 
duction of sweet corn for processing 
points to a crop 5% greater than last 


year on an acreage approximately 4% 
greater. The 1953 indicated production is 
35% more than the 10 year average, the 
figures in tons are 1,596,700, 1,527,300, 
and 1,181,100 for 1953, 1952 and 10 year 
average respectively; indicated yield for 
1953 is 3.16 tons compared with 3.13 
last year and an average of 2.55. 


Largest increase in production prob- 
ably is indicated in New York State, 
where 81,600 tons is expected this year 
compared with 71,400 tons last year; 
Illinois will increase from 208,600 to 
217,600; Wisconsin from 346,600 to 
369,600; Minnesota from 317,200 to 
323,000; Maryland from 71,200 to 76,000; 
and the State of Washington from 81,600 
to 88,800. 


KRAUT—The August 1 indicated con- 
tract production of cabbage for sauer- 
kraut is 129,500 tons, 48% more than 
the 87,700 tons for 1952 and 50% above 
the 10 year average of 86,200 tons. This 
estimate covers production on acreage 
grown by packers on their own or leased 
land, as well as production from acreage 
grown under contract. It does not cover 
open market purchases of cabbage for 
kraut manufacture. No information is 
available at this time on the tonnage of 
1953 crop cabbage that may be purchased 
on the open market. Last year kraut 
packers purchased 89,600 tons or 51% 
of their total supplies on the open mar- 
ket. The tonnage available on summer 
and early fall crop areas from which 
most cabbage for kraut manufacture is 
produced, is 1% more than last year. 


NAWGA SCHEDULES SALES 
PROMOTION CONFERENCE 


The Minneapolis “Sales Promotion and 
Merchandising Conference” scheduled by 
National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association at the Minneapolis Hotel 
Leamington September 21 to September 
24 has drawn an unprecedented number 
of advance registrations, foreshadowing 
an early closing of enrollment lists. Ru- 
dolph L. Treuenfels,s NAWGA Marketing 
Counsel and director of NAWGA Clinics 
will handle the details. 


More than 50 wholesalers from all 
parts of the United States and Canada 
are expected to give of their experience 
in the course of numerous Round-Table 
discussions. 


Topics now under consideration will 
review the entire field of services whole- 
sale grocers may render to increase the 
loyalty of their customers’ through 
strengthening their retailers’ competitive 
position. Methods found most profitable 
in efforts to improve the modern whole- 
sale grocer’s effectiveness will come in 
for thorough scrutiny. 
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NEW CATSUP GRADES 


The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration has issued (Federal Register 
July 30) final standards for grades for 
tomato catsup. The new grades, effec- 
tive August 31, are exactly the same as 
those proposed April 24 (The Almanac 
page 182) and supersede those which 
have been in effect since April 15, 1941. 


The new standards provide for an ex- 
tra standard grade, which was not in- 
cluded in the former standard. As in the 
former standard, a maximum of 25 
points each is allotted for Color, Con- 
sistency, Absence of Defects and Flavor. 
Both grade A and grade B must score a 
minimum of 85 points, the difference 
being found in the provision that Grade 
A catsup must have a total solids con- 
tent of not less than 33% while Grade B 
requirements for total solids are 29%. 
Also grade B catsup may score a mini- 
mum 18 points (which is the minimum 
“standard” requirement) for consistency. 
Requirements for Color, Flavor and Ab- 
sence of Defects are the same for Grade 
A and Grade B. Standard catsup must 
score a minimum of 70 points. There 
are objective determinations for color 
and consistency, but none for Defects and 
Flavor. 


HEARING ON CALIFORNIA, 
ARIZONA OLIVE ORDER 
TO BE REOPENED 


Decision to reopen the hearing fol- 
lowed recent opinion of attorney general 
of Calif. that issuance of a Federal order 
might force cancellation of the Calif. 
State size and advertising marketing 
agreement program for olives. Some of 
the testimony at the hearing was based 
on the assumption that the State pro- 
gram would be continued. 


PEACHES FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that offers have been ac- 
cepted for 794,614 cases of canned 
Clingstone peaches, including 401,614 
cases 24/2%’s at prices ranging from 
$2.2985 to $2.45 per dozen and 393,000 
cases 6/10’s at prices ranging from 
$8.41 to $9.10 per dozen. In addition, 
37,000 cases of canned Freestone peaches 
were purchased at $2.3685 per dozen of 
24/21%4’s. 

These peaches will be delivered to 
schools participating in the National 
School Lunch Program during. the period 
August 24, through October 3. 

These acceptances, which were made 
from offers of California processors un- 
der announcement FV-205, dated July 28, 
1953, complete the purchase of this 
product. 
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SALES PROMOTION 


KRAUT, PORK ’N’ APPLE 
PROMOTION 


An all star food promotion featuring 
kraut, pork and apples will make its 
second appearance this Fall with the sup- 
port of an intensive publicity, merchan- 
dising and advertising program. 


The promotion is scheduled to run 
from October 1st through November 15. 


The popularity of this promotion, 
sponsored by the National Kraut Pack- 
ers Association, has snowballed to the 
point where it now has the support of 
many of the other major food and allied 
industries. 


News releases in the form of recipes 
and photographs are being spread across 
the country as a part of the publicity 
program. 


Consumer magazines, newspapers, 
syndicated food columns and radio and 
television shows will carry the sales 
message of this three-pronged food pro- 
motion to the homemaker. 


In addition to the extensive publicity 
punch, this promotion will be further 
sparked with merchandising material. 


An 11” x 17” point-of-sale poster in 
two colors, red and black, will portray 
Kraut, Pork ’n’ Apple Dinner Season 
with the theme, ‘Now Here’s a Man’s 
Meal!” 

Advertising 


drop-in mats in three 


sizes, 2” x 4”, 4” x 4” and 2%” x 6”, 
have also been made available as another 
merchandising aid for this promotion. 


KRAUT, PORK ’N’ APPLES—Alden C. 
Smith, of Shiocton, Wisconsin, president 
of the National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion, gives Gale Johnson an assist with 
her tray of kraut, pork and apples. 
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MR. BLUE LAKE—Mr. Chester I. 
Chase, vice president, Paulus Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Salem, Ore., and president of the 
Associated Blue Lake Green Bean Can- 
ners, Inc., introduces “Mr. Blue Lake” to 
F. M. Jones, manager of the Stayton 
Canning Company, Stayton, Ore., and 
who is also vice president of the Green 
Bean Association. Mr. Blue Lake key- 
notes the new fall-winter consumer ad- 
vertising program of the association. 


CHERRY PIE TIME 


The big 1953 Cherry Pie Promotion, 
“It’s Cherry Pie Time”, was officially 
kicked off August 15, with National ad- 
vertising and Publicity through the na- 
tion’s press, magazines, and news serv- 
ices, 


A four color banner, which can be used 
as a window streamer or wall hanger for 
grocery stores, or can be trimmed and 
used for display on frozen food cabinets, 
is part of a merchandising kit which in- 
cludes window “screamers” and “Shop- 
per stoppers”. The grocery banner can 
be imprinted in blank space at bottom 
while the frozen food banner has room 
for price spot on left hand side. Com- 
plete kits are available through National 
Red Cherry Institute, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW TOMATO COUNCIL 
MEMBERS 


Bluffton Foods, Inc., Bluffton, Indiana; 
Hirzel Canning Co., Toledo, Ohio; Byrd 
Packing Co., Ine., Parksley, Virginia; 
Garnsey-Dillon Company, Ida, Michigan; 
A. N. Faulkner & Co., Tilghman, Mary- 
land. The Clyde Kraut Company, Clyde, 
Ohio; Ray Bros. and Noble, Hobbs, In- 
diana. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 11-13, 1953—-WESTERN RE- 
GIONAL FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, Ist 
Annual, San Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 15-17, 1953—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Casablanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 15-24, 1953 — NATIONAL 
MACARONI WEEK, sponsored by National 
Macaroni Institute, Tomato Council, Inc., 
and Can Manufacturers Institute. 


OCTOBER 26, 1953—TEXAS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Casa 
de Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


OCTOBER 26-31, 1953 — NATIONAL 
HONEY WEEK, sponsored by American 
Honey Institute. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Tl. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1953—0ZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. - 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — Iowa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1, 1953 — TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Meeting, Food Technology Building, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


DECEMBER 2, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATON, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 

JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954—-CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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DIAMOND CRYSTAL NAMES 
TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 


Robert M. Davenport has been named 
Technical Director and associate Sales 
Manager in charge of industrial sales it 
was announced August 20 by Mr. 
Charles F. Moore, President. 

A graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago 1943, he has completed post gradu- 
ate courses at Haverford College, North- 
western University and the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology in the fields of food 
technology, biochemistry, and inorganic 
chemistry. 

Mr. Davenport comes to Diamond 
Crystal from the American Meat Insti- 
tute Foundation in Chicago, Illinois, 
where he was assistant to the Director 
and engaged in research and technical 
service. 


BETNER-SHELLMAR 
CONSOLIDATED 


Continental Can Company’s two recent 
acquisitions, the Benjamin C. Betner 
Company and Shellmar Products Corp., 
have been consolidated into the com- 
pany’s new Shellmar Betner Flexible 
Packaging Division. 

Mr. Benjamin C. Betner Jr., will be in 
charge of operations for the new Divi- 
sion, with headquarters in Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, former main office of Shellmar. 

Shellmar Betner Flexible Packaging 
Division plants are located in Mt. Ver- 
non and Zanesville, Ohio, Appleton, Wisc., 
Devon, Pa., Richmond, Va., Columbus, 
Ga., Beaumont and Paris, Texas, and Los 
Angeles and South Gate, Calif. In addi- 
tion, there are five former Shellmar 
plants in Latin America and affiliates 
in other foreign countries. 


SMITHLINE FOODS MOVES 
NEW QUARTERS 


Smithline Foods Corporation has com- 
pleted removal of its production facilities 
from its former plant in The Bronx to a 
new factory location at 150-25 Centre- 
ville St. , Ozone Park, Long Island, Syd- 
ney Smithline, president, announced last 
week. 

The corporation will continue produc- 
tion of tea bags, “Instant Fruit-ade” des- 
serts and puddings and “Instant Hot 
Chocolate Mix” at the new location. 
The move, he added, involved the acquisi- 
tion of considerable new processing and 
packaging capacity, making possible the 
addition of new product lines at a later 
date. 

Albert Feil, well known in national 
food manufacturing circles, has been 
elected treasurer and will direct all man- 
ufacturing operations at the new plant. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


NEW MANUFACTURING 
POST AT CANCO 


F. Joujon-Roche has been appointed 
to the newly created post of manager of 
manufacture of American Can Com- 
pany’s closing machine department, J, A. 
Stewart, vice president in charge of the 
department, announced. Mr. Joujon- 
Roche will be located in the firm’s New 
York headquarters. 


F. JOUJON-ROCHE 


Creation of the new position will aug- 
ment the company’s continuing policy of 
producing higher quality can closing 
equipment for sale to customers on the 
most economical basis, Mr. Stewart said. 

Mr. Joujon-Roche, who joined the com- 
pany in 1932 as a mechanical engineer 
following his graduation from Stanford 
University, has been manager of the 
Pacific Division’s closing machine depart- 
ment since 1950. He became manager of 
Canco’s Vancouver, British Columbia, 
factory in 1940 and in 1945 was trans- 
ferred to New York as assistant to the 
general manager of manufacture. Later 
he was for two years superintendent of 
manufacture in the firm’s’ Central 
Division. 

W. D. Grimmer, assistant manager of 
the Pacific Division closing machine de- 
partment, will succeed Mr. Joujon-Roche. 


MAILLIARD ATTENDS 
SEATTLE MEET 


J. W. Mailliard III, president of the 
San Francisco, Calif. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and member of import and export 
firm of Mailliard & Schmiedell, repre- 
sented his home city at the second con- 
ference of Japan-Pacific Coast Mayors 
and Chamber of Commerce officials at a 
meeting in Seattle, Wash. 
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UNDERWOOD COMPANY HOSTS 
TO ‘AMERICAN HOME’ EDITORS 


The William Underwood Company, 
makers of Underwood Deviled Ham and 
considered to be the oldest canners in 
the United States, were hosts Thursday, 
August 13th, to American Home Maga- 
zine editor and officials at their Water- 
town, Mass., plant. 

William J. Underwood and other execu- 
tives of the company welcomed Anne 
Barnard, director of the American Home 
Food Department , Warren C. Agry, vice 
president and assistant to the publisher, 
and Charles Smith, New England repre- 
sentative for the magazine. 

The group was conducted on a tour 
of the Underwood plant and entertained 
at a reception at The Country Club, 
Chestnut Hill, Brookline, Mass. A special 
menu for lunch featured a variety of 
deviled ham courses. 


DODGE MOVES UP AT 
CONTAINER CORP. 


Container Corporation of America has 
announced the appointment of George W. 
Dodge as Manager of Frozen Food 
Packaging, Eastern Folding Carton 
Sales. 


Mr. Dodge was Purchasing Agent for 
Pratt’s Fresh Frozen Foods in New York 
for several years. Until recently he was 
Plant Manager of Container Corpora- 
tion’s 57th Street plant in Los Angeles. 
In his new position he will make his 
headquarters at the Company’s New 
York office. 


LIBBY INAUGNRATES SERVICE 
RECOGNITION PROGRAM 


Libby, MeNeill & Libby, food canners, 
has announced the inauguration of a 
service recognition program. It provides 
that an employe will receive a service 
pin after 10 years of continuous service 
and another one every five years there- 
after. 


There are 2500 employes eligible for 
service pins. The first pin will go to Matt 
Wisinski of Libby’s Blue Island, Illinois 
plant in recognition of 46 years’ continu- 
ous service, longest of any active em- 
ploye. 

The pin is patterned after the com- 
pany’s familiar canned foods label. It 
consists of a blue enamel triangle bear- 
ing the famous Libby’s script with the 
years of service inscribed below. The 
type of pin to be awarded on or near the 
employe’s service anniversary date varie: 
with the length of service—sterling sil 
ver for 10 years, gold with a diamond fo: 
25 years, etc. Retired Libby employe: 
on pension will also receive pins. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Record July Stock Gain 
Reflects Large Frozen Pack 


The July seasonal net gain in frozen 
fruit stocks set a new all time record 
and frozen vegetable stocks were also 
increased by near record amounts during 
the month according to a report released 
over the week-end by the Transportation 
& Warehousing Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration. 
record gains reflect large packs of frozen 
peas, strawberries and cherries, major 
items packed during the month. At the 
same time there is indication of a good 
movement in fruits particularly, since 
holdings are well below those of this 
time last year and the 1948 - 52 average. 


FRUITS 


Fruit stocks were increased during the 
month by more than 115 million pounds 
to reach a total of more than 292 million 
pounds by July 31. This increase was 
more than three-fourths greater than 
average (64 million pounds) and was 
almost twice the July 1952 net gain 
of 59 million pounds. Despite a record 
net accumulation, total holdings were 
under the July 31, 1948-52 average 
(299 million pounds) and the holdings of 
last year (306 million pounds) by 2 and 4 
percent, respectively. Stocks of peaches 
and strawberries were the only two 
fruit items in excess of their respective 
5-year average and 1952 stocks while 
plums and prunes were about average 
for July 31. Stocks of each of the re- 
maining frozen fruit items were below 
average for July 31 and with the excep- 
tion of Young, Logan and Boysenberries, 
were also below their respective 1952 
levels. Stores of frozen cherries were up 
to 58 million pounds—a gain in excess of 
47 million pounds since June 30. Stocks 
on July 31, 1952 totaled 54 million 
pounds.. Strawberry holdings were in- 
creased by more than 41 million pounds 
to reach a total of 143 million pounds 
compared with 140 million pounds last 
year. 

Stocks of frozen orange concentrate 
were reduced by 4 million gallons during 
July to total 19 million by the end of the 
month. This compares with 24 million 
last July 31. Although the net disappear- 
ance was about equal to the change last 
year, the July 1953 reduction was about 
18 percent as compared with 15 percent 
last year. 


VEGETABLES 

An 81 million pound net gain in 
vegetables raised national holdings to 
465 million pounds—the largest amount 
ever reported in storage on July 31. 
These record stocks and near record 
gain is attributed largely to the increase 
in frozen peas—97 million pounds — 
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These 
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which brought national frozen pea hold- 
ings up to 193 million pounds compared 
with 178 million pounds last year and 
an average of 140 million pounds. Total 
vegetable stocks were only about 6 mil- 
lion pounds under the all-time high 
reached August 31, 1952. Holdings of 
broccoli, cauliflower and spinach were 
also at an all-time July 31 high with 
more than 32, 12 and 63 million pounds, 
respectively, in storage. Comparative 
figures for last year were 18, 4 and 53 
respectively. Other important vegetable 
stocks were snap beans, lima beans and 
asparagus totaling 28, 25 and 22 million 
pounds respectively compared with 28, 
27 and 16 last July 31 and a ’48-’52 aver- 
age of 19, 23 and 14 million pounds re- 
spectively. 


F. F. DISTRIBUTORS PLAN 
BIG SHOW 


The most ambitious frozen food ex- 
position yet attempted by this growing 
industry will be a major feature of the 
National Frozen Food Merchandising 
Convention and Exposition, scheduled for 
New York City, February 21 to 27. 


Preliminary demand for exhibit space 
indicates serious overcrowding of the 
headquarters hotel, The Waldorf Astoria, 
and has required the addition of more 
adequate facilities at the 71st Regiment 
Armory, according to Joseph Gaudio, 
president of the sponsoring organization, 
National Wholesale Frozen Food Dis- 
tributors Association. A complete sellout 
of exposition space is indicated by the 
interest shown to date by processors and 
suppliers. 

The extension of the show from the 
Waldorf to include the Armory was nec- 
essary to secure the needed space. How- 
ever, it is not expected to inconvenience 
convention guests since a continuous 
limousine shuttle service will cover the 
few blocks between the hotel and the 
Armory in less than six minutes. 


FROZEN FOOD MOTOR CARRIER 
DIRECTORY PUBLISHED 


“Refrigerated Motor Carriers Equipped 
to Transport Frozen Foods” is the name 
of a copyrighted directory just published 
by the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers. The directory gives names 
and addresses of some 185 frozen food 
motor carriers, and comprehensive infor- 
mation on such important subjects as 
equipment, scope of operation, insurance, 
etc. The publication is in loose-leaf form 


and supplementary pages will be issued 
from time to time as further information 
on properly-equipped motor carriers is 
assembled. 

The primary purpose of the publica- 
tion is to assist the Association’s packer- 
members in selecting motor carriers 
which will give adequate protection to 
their products. Copies also are being 
offered to the trade generally at nominal 
cost. 

Preparation of this Directory was a 
project of the N.A.F.F.P. Transportation 
Equipment Committee. Dissemination of 
information on proper equipment for 
transporting frozen foods _ represents 
one phase of the Association’s broad pro- 
gram designed to encourage all handlers 
to give frozen foods the low-temperature 
protection required during the course of 
distribution. 

Members of the Association’s 1953 
Transportation Equipment Committee 
are: Messrs. L. A. Campbell (Chairman) 
Pictsweet Foods, Inc., Mount Vernon, 
Washington; B. M. Angell, Stokely 
Foods Ine., Indianapolis, Indiana; C. E. 
Edin, Cedergreen Frozen Pack Corp., 
Bellingham, Washington; and John Pod- 
more, Minute Maid Corp., Plymouth, 
Florida. 

Inquiries concerning the “Directory of 
Motor Carriers Equipped to Transport 
Frozen Foods” should be directed to the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 1415 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


REYNOLDS ANNOUNCES NEW 
FROZEN FOOD CONTAINER 


A new container for refrigerated or 
frozen foods is now being marketed by 
the Reynolds Metals Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky. The container is said to freeze 
up to 30 percent faster than other flex- 
ible packaging materials. In addition, the 
package gives’ excellent protection 
against dehydration, and is adaptable to 
automatic production. 


The Wrap-Pak consists of an alum- 
inum-foil tray, which serves as_ the 
actual container, a paperboard cover 
(plain or foil-laminated) and a Reyseal 
(foil-laminated sheet) overwrap, which 
may be attractively color printed. The 
combination of the alumnium tray and 
the foil-laminated overwrap, the com- 
pany says, accounts for the excellent de- 
hydration-resistance. The quick-freezing 
qualities of the package result from the 
already widely-recognized high cold con- 
ducting qualities of aluminum. And, the 
rectangular shape of the Wrap-Pak con- 
sumes minimum space in market freezers. 


Wrapping machinery for the Wrap-Pak 
now is available. The Hayssen Manu- 
facturing Company is supplying such 
equipment, or will modify existing equip- 
ment to handle the new container. 

During the reconstituting period, it is 
not necessary to remove some foods fro~1 
the container, nor is it necessary to re- 
move the food for serving. 
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What you want... 


Where you want 


and when! 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Sanitary Can—perfected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible ; revolutionized the grocery business ; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 

Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for can- 
ned foods of all kinds. 
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Take the simple word, “ Ability.”” When a supplier has 
that— plus enterprise and foresight—it becomes an even 
more important word: ‘ Availability.” 

Time after time, since the turn of the century, manu- 
facturers have come to Canco wanting new and different 
types of packages for new and different types of products. 
Time after time . . . we’ve been ready with the answer. 

For Canco doesn’t wait to be asked. We are constantly 
striving to improve the methods and materials we use to 
help customers and prospective customers market their 
products more profitably. 

In short, no other organization can match Canco’s 
combination of people, conveniently located plants, re- 
search, technical assistance, delivery service, quality and 
experience. Asa result, you get whaf you want... where 
you want it, and when! 


That’s why it’s just plain common sense to 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


= 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Pea Pack Shaping Up—Raw Beans Coming 
High In New York State—Tomato Receipts 
Light —- New Pack Corn Offered — More 
Fruit Frices—Citrus Quiet—Domestic Tuna 
Price Hike—Sardines Firm—Salmon Market 
Firm Due To Shortage 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1953 


THE OUTLOOK—Chains, super-mar- 
kets and large independent grocers are 
expected to come in for new pack sup- 
plies, some on a fairly broad scale. This 
will cover largely the vegetable and fruit 
groups. Buying will not be a market 
feature for probably a month or so, how- 
ever. As a result there is no tendency to 
look for price reactions of importance. 
Although there is now a little cutting in 
peaches, this is only where a seller can 
arrange for quick shipments. Packers 
continue to point to the heavy overhead 
costs in support of their contention that 
the new prices for the current season are 
worked out as close as possible for the 
benefit of the buyer and to allow a small 
profit margin for the seller. 


PEAS—A large Wisconsin pea pack is 
now indicated, surpassing early season 
ideas. It is now reported that production 
will exceed last year’s pack by possibly 
5 percent. The 1952 production was ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 cases. The quality 
also is above average of the past several 
years. There were offerings of standard 
4 sieve sweets at $1.20, 5 sieve sweets at 
$1.15, extra standard 5 sieve sweets at 
$1.25 and 4 sieve sweets at $1.30, while 
extra standard 3 sieve Alaskas were 
named at $1.35, all 303s, f.o.b. cannery. 


GREEN BEANS—Many New York 
State canners have advanced opening 
prices about 10c per doz., f.o.b. cannery 
basis 302s, on most grades. The upturn 
was due largely to the strong markets 
for the fresh vegetables, where canners 
were reported paying as high as 8%c a 
lb. for stock, against 6c a lb. last year. 
Sellers asked $1.70 for fancy 4 sieve cut 
green and wax, f.o.b. cannery. 

In Pennsylvania packing of beans is 
approximately 10 days to two weeks late. 
In some sections, the quality is excellent 
and in others it is not so good. Exces- 
sive heat during blossom time resulted in 
crop deterioration. 


TOMATOES—Canning is progressing, 
but the movement of raw stock from 
Maryland and Delaware is not heavy 
enough to keep plants running at full 
time. The hurricane did not do import- 
ant damage in any of the large produc- 
ing sections. Meanwhile, the general de- 
mand is routine. Standards were offered 
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on the basis of $1.15 to $1.20 and 2s 
around $1.25 to $1.30, with the latter 
limited. 

In Pennsylvania the tonnage is figured 
at practically 25 percent of a year ago. 
It is probably the poorest crop in recent 
years. The crop was late and the move- 
ment was not expected to be of volume 
until well into September. 

Packing is now underway in the mid- 
west, but a heavy movement is not 
looked for until probably two weeks. 
Standard 303s, f.o.b. midwest cannery 
are offered at $1.20 and standard 2s at 
$1.30. 


CORN—New pack for immediate ship- 
ment is offered f.o.b. Indiana cannery on 
the basis of $1.40 for ex. std. whole 
kernel golden and $1.65 for fancy. both 
303s. There were also offerings of 1953 
pack f.o.b. Wisconsin at $1.50 for 303s. 
In the Tri-State the crop production is 
held certain to fall below a year ago. 
There are quite a few SAP orders booked 
so far, but the price levels have not as 
yet been determined. Fancy whole kernel 
golden, f.o.b. cannery was quoted in 
some quarters at $1.60-$1.65 for 303s, 
and $9.75 for 10s. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Opening prices 
for choice cocktail for the new season 
were announced as follows:—8 oz., $1.20; 
302s, $2.12%; 244s, $3.35; and 10s, $12.00 
f.o.b. California shipping point. One 
California canner later adjusted the sell- 
ing basis on 2%s from $3.25 to $3.30 per 
doz., f.o.b. cannery. 

Early season prices last year were 
$1.20 for 8 oz., $3.15 to $3.20 for 2%s 
and $11.65 to $12.40 for 10s, f.o.b. It 
was believed that some fair bookings 
were arranged at these figures, inaSmuch 
as unsold stocks held in a number of dis- 
tributor outlets were believed to be 
small, 


CLING PEACHES —. More canners 
named 1953 price levels, but these were 
largely in line with the first quotes a 
week or so ago. Choice 2'%s halves were 
quoted at $2.50 and sliced at $2.55 f.o.b. 
However, there were instances where a 
canner desiring to obtain some quick 
shipment business offered small quanti- 
ties of both halves and sliced 5e a doz. 
below these quotations. A nationally ad- 
vertised brand packer quoted 2%s sliced 
and halves yellow clings at $2.75 per 
doz., f.o.b. for shipment up to Oct. 1, 
1953. 


ELBERTA PEACHES — Steadiness 
featured the opening price levels, on the 
part of most of the California canners. 
For the freestone fancy the 303s, basis 
halves and sliced in extra heavy syrup, 
$2.15 per doz., was asked, with irregular 
halves and sliced at $1.67%c, f.o.b. In 
heavy syrup the basis for this pack was 
$2.80 and $2.4714.. Early indications do 
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not point to a heavy pack and the trade 
believes that there will be fair quantity 
marketed during the season without 
much disturbance to prices. 


FIGS—A featured brand canner offere«| 
glass packs, at $2.50 for 303s, and $4.10 
for 2'%s, f.o.b. cannery. Packs are now 
available for shipment. : 


FRUITS FOR SALAD—Under a na- 
tionally advertised brand label, there 


were offerings of 1953 pack qualities a‘ . 
$4.95 for 2%s glass, $3.30 for 303s, glass Y, 
12 to the case and $3.10 for 24/ 303s. 

f.o.b. Here also the goods were avail- 3 


able for prompt shipment. 


PEARS—Bartlett pear prices were 
listed as follows, covering 1953 packs, , 
f.o.b. California shipping point. Fancy 
in extra heavy syrup 2%s $3.80, fancy 4 
in heavy syrup $3.70, choice in heavy “* 
syrup $3.45 and standard in light syrup p 
$3.10. For 303s, the schedule was $2.35, 
$2.30, $2.20 and $2.00 respectively. The 
general price on the popular 2% size 
was approximately 20c a case above a 
year ago. The advance was attributed 
largely to the sharp increase in the can- 
ner paying price on the raw fruit. Pack- 
ing is now underway in the main areas. § 


CITRUS JUICES—The market turned 
quiet. Canners withdrew offerings on 
orange and blended and were seeking ~ 
business on grapefruit juice, with 
offerings at 95c for 2s and $2.05 for 46 
oz. f.o.b.; cannery. The activity on the 
part of canners is against orders on ;— 
books calling for shipment during the 
balance of the Summer months. The §& 
opinion is that with the exception of 
grapefruit juice, there will be practically 
no carryover by the time the new season ~ 
is entered. 


TUNA FISH—This was one of the ) 
outstanding items in the fish group. | 
Leading California sellers, operating un- § 
der nationally advertised and featured — 
brands lifted their selling basis on ~— 
various pack sizes, anywhere from 15c 
to 50c a case. Solid pack whitemeat is 
now quoted at $16.25 for halves, f.o.b. 
and quarters at $9.75. Chunk style white 
meat was priced at $14.50 per case, coast 
and the light meat at $14.00 coast. On 
solid pack light meat sellers asked $15.35 
for halves and quarters at $9.20. On a 
nationally advertised brand, fancy white _ 
meat solid pack was advanced $1.00 per 
case to $17.00 per case for halves, f.o.b. 
northwest and to $9.75 for quarte’s. 
Light meat fancy halves was $15.35 and 
$9.00 while chunks were $14.25 for halves 
and $8.35 for quarters. 

The upturn in the market was due to 
the poor run of albacore along the Cali- | 
fornia and Northwest coast, the sharp — 
advance in the Japanese tuna white meat 
market recently and the indications that 
another gain was coming in light meat, 
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the finish of the Summer pack in Japan 
on a disappointing note and the absence 
of frozen fish offers from that country. 
The demand, meanwhile, }roadened and 


stocks have decreased at primary points 


at the west coast. 


MAINE SARDINES—The market is 
firm at $7.00 per case for keyless quart- 
ers, and this offering basis is without 
any special discounts. There has been 
no increase in the fish run, which has 


allowed for a pack to date of only . 


about 750,000 cases, against some 2,000,- 
000 cases packed to this time last year. 
There has been packed approximately 
200,000 cases of 1s tall in tomato and 
mustard sauce, but this is considered as 
well a very short total. There is a good 
demand and consigned stocks are not 
heavy at any of the marketing centers. 


SALMON — The Alaska season is 
drawing to a close and the outlook is for 
a pack substantially below that of a year 
ago. Meanwhile there is decided firm- 
ness to price offerings. Many canners of 
red salmon maintain that their overhead 
costs are well ahead of the asking level 
of $27.00 per case f.o.b. west coast for 
ls tall. Copper River sockeye salmon 
was offered at $17.50 for halves flat. 
For chinooks, Copper River chinooks 
were offered at $16.50 and Puget Sound 


' sockeyes at $18.50, all 


halves. There 
were some scattered offerings of pinks 
on the basis of $11.00 for halves and 
chums at $8.50 for halves also, f.o.b. 
There was a feeling in some quarters 
that with the advancing trend of tuna 
prices and the wide sales campaign car- 
ried on for the use of salmon that a 
much better demand may be seen for 
canned salmon during the Fall and early 
Winter months. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Pressure On For Deliveries — Operations 
Begin On Tomatoes—Corn Packing In Full 
Swing, Large Pack Expected—Beans Still 
Tight—Cecktail Openings Above Last Year 
— Higher Pear Prices — Pineapple Juice 
Advance Now General — No Rush For 
Peaches-—Salmon Unsettled 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 20, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The difficulty in 
getting immediate shipment of new pack 
canned foods into Chicago seems to be 
the highlight of this week’s activity. 
Buyers here have been most anxious to 


obtain quick deliveries on new pack 
beans, beets, #10 corn and cocktail. 
Initial orders have been excellent and 
now the pressure is on for deliveries 
which are not coming fast enough. Re- 
placements are needed and canners are 
having their troubles trying to keep 
everyone satisfied on this early business. 

Local canners are now under way on 
beets and corn and to a small extent on 
tomatoes. Prices are available on the 
two former items but only a smattering 
of quotations have reached here on to- 
matoes from local sources. The bean pack 
in Wisconsin is not doing too well and 
reports from the Northwest indicate the 
bean pack there is also falling down all 
of which is not going to ease an already 
tight situation. Now that prices have 
been named on new pack cocktail and 
canners are under way, the trade are los- 
ing no time in setting up some orders 
for prompt shipment. Cling peaches are 
not finding the same heavy response 
despite lower prices than last year al- 
though #10s are in urgent need. Spot 
supplies of pears are moving much bet- 
ter as there is little doubt in the trade’s 
mind that new prices will be higher. The 
salmon market remains confused with 
prices unsettled and the trade are watch- 
ing this one carefully. Altogether how- 
ever, the amount of business passing is 
heavy and activity is on a high plane.: 
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TOMATOES—A few Midwest canners 
are now packing in a small way although 
this is not a general situation as heavy 
packing will not get under way for a 
week or two. The trade have been show- 
ing much more willingness to buy to- 
matos and products the past few weeks 
in the face of anticipated higher prices 
and without question they were right. 
First quotations on new pack juice were 
on the basis of $2.40 to $2.50 for fancy 
46 oz. Extra standard catsup has been 
offered at $1.50 for 14 oz. and $9.75 for 
tens. Nothing has been offered on to- 
matoes except #1 extra standards at 
$1.15. These offerings come from only 
a few sources and do not represent the 
general market as yet. Acreage is down 
in the Midwest and tonnage should be 
lighter than last year. 


CORN—Local canners are now in full 
swing on the new pack of corn and can- 
ners have found ready buyers for fancy 
#10 whole kermel corn on the basis of 
$9.25 and $9.00 for cream style. Stand- 
ard 303s are offered in a limited manner 
at $1.25 but the trade feel this price is 
too high. Fancy 303s are selling readily 
at $1.45 for cream style and $1.50 for 
whole kernel. While immediate business 
is excellent, the trade are expected to 
watch their step later on as a huge pack 
is anticipated. 


BEANS—This item again led the pa- 
rade this week and distributors just can’t 
seem to get sufficient beans fast enough 
to fill up a completely empty pipeline. 
Prices have settled down to where fancy 
three sieve cuts are stable at $1.80 for 
303s and $9.75 to $10.25 for tens. Extra 
standards are listed at $1.45 and $8.50 
while standards are selling at $1.35 and 
$7.00. The pack in the various important 
prod icing areas does not look like it will 
come up to expectations and the trade 
are concerned. Many canners are already 
off the market and there will be some 
drastic prorating on Blue Lakes. 


COCKTAIL — California canners are 
getting under way in the face of a bare 
market and Chicago buyers have lost no 
time in arranging for quick shipment of 
new goods as soon as ready, in fact, 
some shipments are already enroute. The 
market is quite general at $12.80 for 
fancy tens, $3.45 for 2%s and $2.17% 
for 303s with choice at $12.00, $3.30 and 
2.12%. These prices are slightly higher 
than last year’s openings but this fact 
will not make any difference at present 
as the trade are more interested in mer- 
chandise than they are in the price. 


PEARS — California canners have 
started to pay the price established for 
raw stock by the California Pear Asso- 
ciation, which price is considerably 
higher than last year and when combined 
with other advanced packing costs 
means higher prices for the finished pro- 
duct. Distributors here have been buy- 
ing quite heavily on #10 choice pears at 
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$11.75 and would like to buy further 
quantities of 244s but nothing is offered. 
A few fancy ones are still available at 
$2.35 but generally unsold stocks of shelf 
sizes are well depleted. 


PINEAPPLE—The balance of the in- 
dustry have now advanced prices on juice 
to where the market is now $.83 for 
#211, $1.14 for 2s and $2.39 for 46 oz. 
However, the trade are well covered and 
these prices will not mean much until 


later. Hawaiian canners report excellent 


business on the current pack with sales 
running considerably higher than last 
year. 


CLING PEACHES—Depsite the fact 
that new prices are lower than last year 
with stocks at a minimum, the trade 
have not been bowling anyone over with 
volume business. There was a ready de- 
mand for tens which were completely ex- 
hausted but shelf sizes are being pur- 
chased sparingly. It appears that where 
Cling peaches are concerned the average 
buyer would prefer to buy only what is 
needed for current needs and see what 
happens. 


SALMON—This market continues in 
a rather hectic state as prices are not 
stable and the trade are confused with 
the result sales are hand to mouth and 
mostly from consigned stocks. An un- 
usual situation has developed which finds 
halves Puget Sound sockeyes selling for 
less money than Alaska reds. The 
former item is currently offered at $17.00 
with nothing stable even at this level 
while reds are being held at $17.50. At 
present tall reds are quoted at $27.00, 
medium reds at $20.00 for talls and 
$11.00 for halves while pinks are offered 
at $18.00 and $10.00. Chums are presently 
selling at $14.50 and $8.50 but the entire 
market is one of uncertainty and may 
remain that way until the packs are 
completed. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruit Pack In Full Swing, Prices — Spot 

Tomatoes Selling Freely—Spinach In Much 

Better Shape—Dry Beans Firm—Asparagus 

Pack Report — Brined Cherry Pack — More 
Interest In Salmon 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 20, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The canning of 
fruits is in full swing in California, with 
cling and freestone peaches, pears and 
fruit cocktail receiving attention. To- 
matoes are also being canned in some 
districts. Now that costs are quite well 
determined, canners are coming out with 
opening prices and considerable activity 
is developing in* sales departments. 
Weather conditions in growing areas are 


THE CANNING TRADE 


much to the liking of growers and can- 
ners and most fruits are sizing well, 
without being rushed into maturity. Can- 
ners of green beans have been buying all 
the offerings that could be found, and 
find a market in sight for all that can be 
canned this year. The canned salmon 
market is not especially active for this 
time of the year, despite the fact that 
the pack in Alaska is running well be- 
hind that of last year. 


PRICES—A feature of the week has 
been the bringing out on the part of one 
of the largest canners of opening prices 
on yellow cling peaches, fruit cocktail, 
fruits for salad, whole spiced yellow 
cling peaches and figs. The list includes 
yellow cling peach halves, Melba halves 
and mammoth halves in No. 2% at $2.75; 
No. 303 halves, $1.95, and No. 10 halves, 
$10.00. Sliced yellow clings are quoted 
at $2.75 for No. 2%, $1.95 for No. 303, 
$1.22% for buffet and $10.00 for No. 10. 
Standard yellow clings are quoted at 
$2.35 for both halves and sliced in No. 
2%. Pie sliced yellow clings are priced 
at $8.00 for No. 10, while chopped 
peaches heavy in water are priced at 
$5.90 in this size. Fruit cocktail, the can- 
ning of which is now under way, is 
priced at $3.60 for No. 2%, $2.35 for 
No. 303, $1.85 for buffet, and $13.20 for 
No. 10. Fruits for Salad are quoted at 
$3.10 for No. 303, with the same size in 
glass at $3.30 and $4.95 for No. 2% 
glass. Whole spiced yellow cling peaches 
are quoted at $3.95 for No. 2% glass, 
$3.65 for No. 2% tin and $11.75 for No. 
10. Only two items are quoted in figs at 
this time, these being No. 303 glass at 
$2.50 and No. 2% glass at $4.10. 


TOMATOES — Spot tomatoes have 
been moving quite freely in recent weeks, 
with some of the sales suggesting that 
buyers are stocking up for more than 
immediate requirements. Prices on many 
items are firmer than even a few weeks 
ago and movement has been such that 
shopping around is often necessary to 
fill a general order. Tomato juice has 
been moving in especially large quanti- 
ties and standard tomatoes seem to be in 
comparatively few hands. Sales of 
standards have been reported of late at 
$1.50 for No. 2, $1.85 for No. 2% and 
$7.00 for No. 10. In faney tomato juice 
No. 2 has moved of late at $1.00, 46-o0z. 
at $2.15 and No. 10 at $4.50. There is 
still considerable variance in_ selling 
prices. 


SPINACH—The canned spinach mar- 
ket is in much better shape than at the 
close of the canning season. There wes 
much early price cutting, with posted 
lists rather out of line with actual prices. 
A few canners of featured brands maini- 
tained their opening lists and report that 
their business has increased over the 
early spring demand. Gradually, price 
cutting has disappeared and published 
lists are much more reliable than a few 
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months ago. Fancy spinach may still 
be had at $1.15 for No. 2, $1.30 for No. 
2% and $4.25 for No. 10, but many sales 
are made at 8 or 10 percent more. 


DRY BEANS—While canners and 
dealers of dry beans are generally limit- 
ing purchases to moderate quantities to 
tide them over until] the new crop is 
available, the market continues firm, 
with offerings light. Stocks on hand are 
oly about one-third as large as a year 
aarlier. A few fields of early pinks and 
blackeyes in the Sacramento Valley have 
been cut, but new crop will not become 
a real factor until well along in Septem- 
ber. Lima varieties have increased in 
price from 25 cents to 50 cents per hun- 
dred pounds during the week, with large 
Limas now quoted at $12.25, the highest 
price since December, 1951, with Baby 
Limas now selling at $9.00, or the high- 
est since September 1948. On August 1st, 
stocks of Small Whites were but about 
one-fifth as large as a year earlier. 


ASPARAGUS—The Canners League 
of California reports that the 1953 as- 
paragus pack in actual cases amounted 
to 2,280,330 cases, consisting of 1,345,466 
cases of white and 934,864 cases of all- 
green, Last year’s pack in actual cases 
was 2,274,615 cases, made up of 


1,277,943 cases of white and 996,672 all- 
green. This year’s pack, converted to 24 
No. 2 cans, was equivalent to 2,119,138 
cases. This compares with a pack last 
year of 2,330,780 cases, on a No. 2 basis. 
A feature of the 1953 pack was the 
quantity packed in the No. 300 size can 
which nearly equaled the pack in 2s. 


BRINED CHERRIES—The pack of 
brined cherries made in California in 
1953 amounted to 58,296 barrels, accord- 
ing to compilations made by the Canners 
League of California. Of this, the largest 
quantity was of Royal Annes. The pack 
was one of the smallest in recent years, 
being the second smallest in the past six 
years. 


SALMON—Rather more interest is 
being shown in canned salmon as the 
season passes its peak. The pack for 
Alaska to August 8 reached 2,159,955 
cases, or almost 300,000 cases less than 
at a corresponding date last year. 
Smaller packs than a year earlier are 
registered on king, red, pink chum and 
coho salmon. Most of the sales of red 
salmon are at $27.00 for talls and $17.50 
for halves, with pinks moving at $20.00. 
Increased interest is being shown in 
halves in early sales. 


AMERICAN SPICE TRADE ASSN. 
PUSHING CHILI SALES 


The American Spice Trade Association, 
representing the entire spice trade, is 
sponsoring a program to increase the 
sales of spices and spiced canned food 
products. Special attention is devoted 
to the October promotion entitled “Oc- 
tober is Chili Month”. This year not 
only chili powder but canned chili and 
other chili seasoned foods will be fea- 
tured during the nation wide publicity 
program. One of the country’s leading 
pictorial weekly magazines with a circu- 
lation of several million is scheduling a 
story on chili with full color illustrations. 


The Association is urging everyone 
with an interest in chili to tie in their 
advertising and sales activities with this 
publicity, suggesting that customers be 
requested to feature chili in October. 


The Association sponsored program 
will feature a selected spice each month 
and will include: publicity releases to 
newspapers and magazines; a sample of 
the featured spiced mailed to Food 
Writers and Editors; radio and television 
scripts and a special recipe for a monthly 
school mailing program. 


CANNING 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 


4SPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 


Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 4.20 
Large 4.00 
3.75 
Cut Spears 3.40-3.50 
Center Cuts ... moe 
Key. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 3.25 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
8 oz. 1.55-1.60 
1.75-1.821%4 
No. 300 2.25-2.35 
15.00-15.50 
East, All Gr. Spears, 
No. 2 4.35 
Lge., No. 300 3.80 
No. 2 4.25 
Lge./Med., No. 3.70 
No. 2 4.20 
Cut, Spears, No. 300..........0......0000 2.50 
REANS., StrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 o2z......... 1.0214-1.05 
1.60-1.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Fey., Cut Ung., No. 303............ 1.70 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. .......... » 85-.90 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
New York 
Fey., Cut, 38 sv., Mo. 308........... 1.80 
No. 10 10.25 
4 sv. 1.70 
Std. No. 303 1.35 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 1 Sv. .......000 2.70 
No. 10, 1 sv. 75 
No. 303, 2 sv. .. -50 
No. 10, 2 sv. -25 
No. 303, 3 sv. 
No. 10 2.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 3038, 3 sv.. ..1.80 
No. 10, 3 sv. 25 
No. 303. 4 sv. 
No. 10, 4 sv. 


Ex. Std., Cut, No. 30 
No. 10, 4 sv. 
Std., Cut, No. : 


No. 10 
NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 
Fey., Wh. 1 sv., No. 308......2.35-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
2 sv., 303. 2.20 
No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 10 11.75 
4 sv., No. 10 11.00 
Fey., Sl., No. 2.10-2.20 
11.75-12.25 
Fey., Vert., No. 2.30-2.45 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 3038........... 1.95 
No. 10 10.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.80 
No. 10 9.85 
5 sv., No. 303 1.621% 
No. 10 9.35 
Ch., Cut, 4 sv., No. 308............ 1.72% 
No. 10 9.50 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.85 
No. 10 7.85 
BEANS, LIMA 
' States. . 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BFETS 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Diced, No. 303 1.10 
| 5.50 
Cut, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 


No. 10, Whole, 120/0........se00e 9.50 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.50 

Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 5.50 

Fey Diced, No. 10 oe 


Quartered, No. 10 


Fey., Wh., No. 10, 60/80..............6.00 
85/100 6.75 
150/175 8.00 

CARROTS 


N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .303............1.30 


No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
1.22%-1.25 
No. 10 6.60 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 303.........0 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 6.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced. 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 308................ 1.17% 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
East (New Pack—Tentative) 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 303........1.65 
Shoepeg, Fey., 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 308............1.45 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 50-8.75 
Mipwest (New Pack—Tentative) 
1.50-1.55 
12 oz. Vac 1.55 
9.25-9.75 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02... 1.021% 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.12% 
No. 3038 1.75 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 10.25 


PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308......1.35-1.40 


No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 80B........ccc00+ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Std., 4 sv., No. 308................ 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., Ung., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Gid., 8. -85-.90 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
New York SWEETS 
Fey., 1 & 2 sv., No. 308.............. 2.35 
3 sv., No. 303 1.85 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 808......000..... 1.50 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.50 
No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 1.62% 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex, Std., 3 8v., 8 02. ......cc00 -90- .95 
1.42%4-1.45 
8.25-8.50 
85-.87%4 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 sv. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
MipwEst SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz. -1.05-1.10 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 8038........0s00c0e 1.75 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303. 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303... 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Std., Ung., No. 303 ... 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. : 


6.00 


Texas, No. 303 ... 
No. 10 i 

SPINACH 

Md., Fey., 8 oz. 

No. 303 


6.00 


1.15 


No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
95-1.00 
No, 303 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
1.80-1.90 
Stewed Tomatoes, No. 
New York, Fey., No. 2................2.00 
No. 2% 2.75 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303............ 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Stewed Tomatoes, No. 2.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Ind., Ex. 1.50 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

Calif., Fey., 6 oz. ...6.00 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 


No. 10 6.75 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.......... 87% 
No. 10 5.50 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 8.00 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No, 246 2.95-2.971 
No. 10 "10.50-10.75 
2.65-2.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
CHERRIES (New pack) 
No. 10 12.00 


No, 1 2.52 Y-2.60 
1.10-4.35 
14,25-15.25 
Choice, 8 oz 1.35 
No. 1 2.35-2.40 
No. 2% 3.80-4.00 
13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 21%4..4.25-4.35 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 
COCKTAIL 
Me. 1 OF BOG % 
No. 2% 3.45-8.50 
No. 10 2.80 
No. 2% .. 
PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 308. ............1.85-1.95 


2.75-2.85 
BD .10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 308 ......... 1.70-1.7214 
No. 2% 2.50-2 
9.15-9.35 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
8.30-8.50 


Pie, No. 10 
Water, No. 


PEARS 
N.W., Fey., Barts, & 
Now. 2 -2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 3.80 
3.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.20 
2.25 
No. 2% 
No, 10 11.75 
Calif., Fey., NO. 2 


Choice, No. 
Std., No. 2% 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2. 
No. 10 
Crushed, 


Std., 
No, 2% 


JUICES 


APPLE 
“tTRUS, BLENDED 


Fla., No. 2 nom. 
46 02. nom. 
GCUAPEFRUIT 
46 072. 
OPRPANGE 
Fla., No. 2 nom. 
46 oz. nom. 
INEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.14 
3t 
TOMATO 
MO. 1,20-1 25 
46 oz. 2. 40-2.50 
46 oz, 2.15 
No. 10 4.50-4 .60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per 
Aiaska, Red, No. IT..........27.00-25.00 
17.50-1+.00 
Medium, Red, No. IT........ 20.00-2) .00 
1).00 
Chums, ‘Tall, No. 14.50-15.00 
8.00-3.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, %4 Oil -00 


TINNA—PErR CASE 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s....16.25-17.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 15.85 
Chunks and Flakes........ 14,001.25 


é 
5-.87 
50-7.75 
00-7.25 
ee 
Utah, Fey., No. 
; TOMATOES 
0 
Choice, Sh, No. 
st 


